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KREEDOM, + KELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Chicago, May 9, 1885. 


No. 6. 


AFTER LONG WAITING. 


Wait? Wait?—Dear God, how can I wait! 
When I would fain arise and go 
Forth to Thy fields to till and sow, 
Karly and late! 
And yet He bade me: ‘* Wait.” 


Rest? But I pant for action. Rest?— 
Nay, rest I cannot. Let me strive! 
Rest’s for the dead—I am alive, 

And toil is best! 
Yet my Lord answered: ‘‘ Rest.” 


I waited, chafing, hour by hour, 
At enforced idlesse, wasted strength. . 
Lo! now He bids me work, at length, 
With all my power, 
In this the eleventh hour. 


And now my tired eyes clearer see 
How all my zeal had been misplaced ; 
Toil had been fruitless, haste been waste. 
Be patient. He 
From all beginning the end doth see. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
CINCINNATI, April, 1885. 


Our Chicago readers are requested to look at our 
column of church announcements. This is to be an 
important feature of our weekly paper. 


Over 30,000 copies of the College Songs, recently 
edited by Wm. H. Hill, of Harvard, and published 
by Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., have already 
been sold, and a new edition is again in preparation. 
These songs will make jolly again the boys in gray 
beards. ay they help to keep young the graduates 
of the institutions whose business it ought to be to 
make students for life. 


Walter Crane, in the English Illustrated Magazine, 
in his ‘*The Sirens Three,” seems to be trying his 
hand at some illustrated quatrains @ Ja ‘‘ Omar 
Khayyam” and Vedder. Judging by the two issues 
published, the paganism of: Omar is of as high a 
type and his poetry is higher, while the new illus- 
trations have something of the Vedder swirl with- 
out the Vedder grace and dignity. 


The leading editorial in the Andover Review for 
May is an attempt to justify its favorite, and, to us, 
contradictory motto of ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
Of course, in theology as in philosophy, every author 
has a right to interpret his own terms, but so far as 
Orthodoxy has a definite signification in public use, 


‘it means a body of accepted beliefs, fixed conclu- 


sions, closed questions. When these questions are 
opened again and new interpretations introduced, the 
‘‘progressive’”’ element crowds out the “ orthodox” 
deposit, and the belief of the many, which is :#ll 
that Orthodoxy ever can imply, grows into the hopes 
and convictions of the few, in other words, ‘*‘ hetero- 
doxy.” 


; 


‘‘Coéperation” is one of the noblest words of this 


age, and the boldest use of it we have recently no- 
ticed is by Rev. F. H. Johnson in the Andover Re- 
view, in which he writes of ‘* Codperative Creation,” 
but he is anticipated by the Bible phrase ‘* co-workers 


with God.” 


‘* Not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him.” 


That Virginia, under the leadership of Mahone, 
repudiated her honest debts, is a fact greatly to her 
disgrace, no doubt, and that it will be to her financial 
disadvantage is also certain. But how a whole state 
full of men who are privately and personally honest 
could be brought to participate in a great public 
fraud is a question for philosophers and preachers to 
puzzle themselves over. ‘There is a feeling against 
bondholders that is very remarkable, very strong, and 
very widespread, and we suspect there is some sort of 
natural justice and right in it somewhere; but please 
do not ask us to explain. 


The American Israelite upon the opera: ‘‘ We 
have been very derelict in the discharge of an im- 
portant duty to our readers. During the season of 
the opera festival we utterly neglected to inform 
our patrons of the pleasure which they derived from 
the performances, and to acquaint them with their 
estimates of the merits of the various singers. The 
daily papers deserve the blessings of our people, for 
they have spared them the terrible experience of pay- 
ing ten or fifteen dollars apiece for an evening’s 

leasure, and then not knowing whether they found 
it. Our silence on this subject, thanks to’ them, was 
unnoticed.” 


Through our open letter we passed on to our 
readers in last issue a warning not to miss Mr. 
Munger’s article on ‘‘Immortality in Modern 
Thought” in the Century for May. Since that 
warning the article has appeared, and we gladly join 
our correspondent in commending it. It is another 
clear note of confidence in the line of John Fiske’s 
‘‘Destiny of Man.” Both are the early notes of a 
great anthem of hope and confident expectancy that 
is to spring out of the thought of evolution. Evo- 
lution gives courage; it teaches one to say, ‘‘1 will 
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wonder no longer at anything’ Wordsworth found 
what he thought an “intimation ” for the hope in 
the haunting consciousness of childhood, but this 
sentence of Munger suggests an ‘‘intimation” as 
much broader and deeper than the dim consciousness 
of a child, as the thought of God is larger than the 
thought of man: 

‘‘Not from consciousness only,—knowing ourselves to be 
what we are,—but out of the mystery of ourselves, may we 


draw this sublime hope; for we are correlated not only to the 
known, but to the unknown.” 


‘‘ Down with the roller rink!” exclaims the North- 
western Christian Advocate. ‘‘ We believe the moral 
evil in the skating rink outranks the blight of the 
theater and dance combined. A crusade against this 
abomination ought to proceed in all papers, pulpits, 
and on lecture platforms. Christian people, and 
particularly Methodists, ought to outlaw the institu- 
tion, and to abstain from it, both in the fear of God 
and for love of men. The moral fruits of the rink 
mark it as the black beast of current town and vil- 
lage life. The whirlwind of public condemnation is 
coming, and sensible people ought to welcome the 
approaching vortex.” 


Our friend and brother, F. E. Abbot, of the East, 
justifies himself for withdrawing from and remaining 
outside of the National Unitarian Conference, because 
that body in its constitution recognizes in some sense 
the ‘* Lordship” of Jesus Christ. ‘To him, and such 
as believe with him, we would commend the follow- 
ing passage from the late book of that radical scien- 
tist, Prof. John Fiske, the book on ‘‘ The Destiny of 
Man.” 


‘‘The future ‘is lighted for us with the radical colors of 
hope. The dream of poets, the lesson of priest and prophet, 
the inspiration of the great musician, is confirmed in the light 
of modern knowledge; and as we gird ourselves up for the 
work of life, we may look forward to the time when, in the 
truest sense, the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever, king 
of kings and lord of lords.”’ 


5. 


Last week witnessed the dedication of our great 
new ‘‘ Hall of Trade” in this city. It is one of the 
most costly and sumptuous homes of commerce in 
the world, built, we are told, at the cost of nearly 
$2,000,000. None are more willing to recognize the 
illegitimacy of many of the practices that will be 
indulged upon its floors than the more honorable 
members of the board itself, and we have no disposi- 
tion to extenuate the crimes of speculation. But 
that is a narrow vision that does not see how large a 
part this Board has to play in the higher interests of 
man. In so far as they are instrumental in helping 
the Kansas farmer to feed the Manchester cotton- 
spinner, it is a part of that complicated providence 
that in the fullness of time will make conscious breth- 
ren of the Western granger and the English opera- 
tive. Wealth has its great dangers and its high 
crimes, but it is also one of the instrumentalities of 
the larger life. The adjustment as yet is very im- 
perfect, but still our hope lies in using, not abusing 


| 


or suppressing, wealth. The selfishness of Wall 
street and the grasping meanness of the most 
dwarfed millionaire that does business there is kind 
and beautifully tender compared tothe selfish mean- 
ness and narrowness of the primitive barbarian who 
laid claim to no foot of land, who never owned a 
horse, never watered railroad stocks, and had no 
money to put out at interest. 


The Christian Observe?, published in London, in 
1861, in speaking of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” by James 
Russell Isowell, said, ‘‘ They express the indigna- 
tion of a free and educated New Englander at the 
submission of the Northern States to the predomi- 
nance of the South, and they have doubtless had 
a lurge share in producing the rising up of the North 
in assertion of its own rights, which has ended in a 
fearful quarrel between the two great divisions of what 
used to be the United States. We have read with in- 
terest these rhymes in spite of one peculiar hind- 
rance. Mr. Lowell, ix order to speak to the people in 
their own language, has written his rhymes in the 
Yankee dialect.” (The italics are ours.) If Mr. 
LoWell should be installed as Professor at Oxford, we 
wonder if the people of New England would now 
understand his lectures addressed to the cultivated 
Englishmen. 


It is well for Chicago to be modest in its art pre- 
tensions. Art is peculiarly dependent upon age and 
wealth. Compared with older and more favored 
cities we have but little toshow; but even in Chicago 
there is always something worth seeing in our art 
stores and ourembryonic galleries. There are always 
more beautiful things than there is appreciation of 
the beautiful. Just now Whistler’s collection of etch- 
ings at Thurber’s is certainly bewitching, and one 
can afford to feast his eyes on the graceful lines and 
dainty effects a long. time before he need attempt 
the high role of critic. Kerney’s modelings of ani- 
mals in plaster and bronze at the Art Institute and 
Marie Koupel’s study of Romola reading to her blind 
old father in the same place are worth going to see. 
The latter picture was exhibited in the Salon of 1884. 
Bardo, the blind scholar, is most nobly conceived, 
but Romola’s face is never the face of the woman who 
‘had a way of walking like a procession,” as her 
fond old aunt used to say. 


| 


When, thirty years ago, Kansas was in the fore- 
front of the hottest fight against slavery, great serv- 
ice was done towards making Kansas free by the 
Emigrant Aid societies, which induced large numbers 
of people to settle there and build the commonwealth 
which they wished should arise upon this fertile 
plain.. Mormonism, the other twin relic of barbar- 
ism that remains unconquered within our national 
‘boundaries, is now to be attacked in the same way. 
The same men, Eli Thayer, Amos Lawrence and 
others, have organized a Utah Emigrants’ Aid and 
Improvement Society for the purpose of helping to 
fill Utah Territory with anti-Mormons, with people 
that vill work and vote, and in every way make 
public sentiment against polygamy. ‘The greatest 
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obstacle we see in the way of the success of this 
movement is the nature of theterritory. The farmer 
who goes to Utah has to learn his farming all over, 
because of the very great differences of soil and cli- 
mate between that territory and the older settled 
portions of the nation. ‘This difficulty the newly 
organized society can do much to overcome if it 


unconsciously, when he calls God himself ‘a hol 

being.” Yet Boston is not likely to be behind Chi- 
cago in catching the first gleams of any ‘rising 
star’ that may come to light man’s ‘ pathway to the 
skies.” Westward the star of empire takes its way; 
if the theological one tends in that direction, too, 
some of us may be pardoned for thinking that a fa- 


wisely disseminates full information concerning the| vorable point for watching its progress is the observ- 


climate and soil of Utah among the people whom it! atory in the longitude of Meadville, Penn. 


Perhaps, 


is inducing to emigrate thither, before they start. We | after all, the flight of both stars may bea little north 


hope the plan may prove a great success. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington has pub- 
lished for free distribution a treatise on the City 
School System of the United States, by Dr. J. D. 
Philbrick. Prof. Philbrick became superintendent 


writes, and the document is one of great interest 
throughout. He is thoroughly appreciative of the 
system of which our country may justly be proud; 
but he is also acquainted with the grave cefects in 
it, which ought to fill us with concern if not alarm. 
Among others he calls attention to the architectural 
crudeness, inconvenience and sanitary imperfections 
of our buildings. ‘* The same money might have 
given us much better school-houses.” He also calls 
attention to the dangers of parade work and the labor- 
ious dispiay of younger children in exhibitions. It 
is a document worth sending for. Another timely 
publication from the same office is a pamphlet of 
sixty-four pages on the ‘‘ Planting of Trees in School 
Grounds,” and on tlte *‘ Celebration of Arbor Days.”’ 
Now is the time to start village improvement socie- 
ties, and this little pamphlet will tell just how to 
do it. 


———— ee 


A correspondent sends greeting from the Pacific 
slope: ‘‘The readers of UNITY rejoice that it is to 
come every week. It may be that most of them read 
the Christian Register and regard it justly as an un- 
equaled religious paper. ‘The work of UNITY seems 
in some directions special. It is, and must be, an 
exponent of the spirit and os taag of Western 
breadth and freedom. Inhis ‘ Mission of Unitarian- 
ism” Heber Newton says: ‘So rapid is’ the march 
of thought that they who were pioneers a generation 
since find themselves now more like the advance 
corps of the regular army. Increasing numbers of 
men move on ahead so fast as to lose all connection 
with historic Christianity, and wander off in agnosti- 
cism, materialism, atheism.” UNITY seems to enjoy 
keeping in full view of these skirmishers, and en- 
deavors to make its lines so elastic as to encourage 
‘the most impatient minds to push on to the utmost 
verge of inquiry.’ To hold us loyal to the Christian 
name seems more the concern of eastern Unitarian- 
ism, and Our Best Words. UNITY is more ready to 
sympathize with those who, like Mr. F. E. Abbot, 
reject the ‘kingship of Jesus’ from no want of 
rational reverence for his character, but because the 
soul’s supreme allegiance of right belongs to that im- 
peru eternal, universal, and uncreated law of 

oliness which every man names, consciously or 


Bh sagen ‘ ship, and character.’ 
of the Boston schools in 1857, since which time he| qraw the line that binds you to Christian theism, 
has been intimately connected with that of which he) we have no fear that you will sever it; but believe 
| . ’ 


of west, and the millennial ages show the city of des- 
tiny, ‘the hub,’ to be transferred from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific shore, on the hills of Tacoma. I shall 
welcome UNitTy to my field as a reliable helper in 
our work of aiding men to escape from the bondage 
of creeds, to the happy plane of ‘freedom, fellow- 
However tenuous you may 


that deep down in your hearts there is shrined an 


,unspeakable reverence for the unmeasured wisdom, 


goodness, and greatness of that ‘man approved of 
God.’ So long as you maintain a spirit loyal to the 
importance of imitating his life, we may be uncon- 
cerned about your regard for ‘him that nameth the 
name,’ and be glad you feel resolved that ‘in the 
march of progress no gap must open between the 
ranks of science and religion.’” 


Special attention has recently been called in this 
city to the work of the Kitchen-Garden Association, 
the Unity Church Industrial School and the Manual 
Training School, the first twog by means of public 
exhib:tions given of their work to invited guests, the 
latter by the publication of its second annual cata- 
logue, showing a total of 146 students, and settin 
forth a three years’ course of study, including ag 
English course in text-books, plus a hand-training 
reaching from the sawing of a board to the manufact- 
ure of a toy engine. ‘These institutions, widely dif- 
fering in their purposes, methods and materials, are 
united in the common emphasis they place upon the 
dignity of labor and the educational value of hand- 
skill. They all believe that trained muscles help to 
train the brain, and that knowing how to work is not 
simply knowing how to ‘‘ make a living,” but know- 
ing how to live. We did not have quite poets enough 
on the editorial staff to write up each of these insti- 
tutions in rhyme for this issue, but, with the in- 
creased list of subscribers which we expect to our 
weekly, we may be able to enlarge our corps of poets 
so as to be able to do justice to all such institutions, 
as in another column of this issue we have done 
to the Unity Church Industrial School. 


Harvard College, in the process of outgrowing its 
original plan as a religious or denominational col- 
lege, and in taking on the form and functions of a 
great university, has met and overcome many diffi- 
culties, the last of which, so far, is the matter of 
compulsory attendance upon morning prayer. The 
overseers have just decided that it a Be neither 
politic nor right to allow the students entire liberty 


in regard to this daily early morning service. Pub- 
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lic sentiment, both within and without the institu- 
tion, is very much divided in regard to this matter, 
and, indeed, with many of us the decision as to 
what would be right and best has seemed hard to 
make. Our conservatism naturally binds us to the: 
old custom with a good deal of force, but the strong | 
tendency in the university is now in the opposite 
direction. A great university, one that aspires to 
be truly national, or, really international, must in- 
evitably tend to become secular. ‘lhe same reasons 
hold with such a university that have such weight 
with us all in regard to the common schools. Where 
so many phases of religion are represented it surely 
seems the easiest way out of all difficulty to admit. 
no religious ceremonies at all in -connection 
with the teaching. With the Harvard students, 
however, practically, difficulties of quite another 


kind have more weight. ‘The call to morning prayer 
is like the bugle call in the regular army; its absolute 
regularity chafes the liberty-loving student, so that 
he is apt to consider the requirement a bit of tyranny. 
And such being the case, there certainly seems rea-_ 
son in the argument that going to prayers in such a 
mood is apt to be of little benefit to him, if, indeed, 
his religious sensibilities be not injured. So, upon| 


the whole, our sympathies are quite with the stu- | 


dents in desiring that they be not compelled to at- 
tend this service. Harvard really ought to aban- 
don altogether the idea of having a fatherly care over 
the students who receive instruction and inspiration 
within its walls; the young men will come out all the 
stronger for being placed entirely upon their own 
responsibilities from fhe first, in regard to all mat- 
ters moral and religious. And it is our belief that 
in the long run, when it is fully understood that the 
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parison with small things, which only pervert, distort 


and exaggerate onr true worth. And by this again 
we shall be withheld from learning, since we shall 
think we have already wit enough. Wisely it has 
been said, ‘‘Sometimes there is no less faculty in 
knowing how to profit by good advice than in being 
able to direct ourselves well,” and ‘‘'T’o adopt the 


| good counsel of another seemed to Zeno a proof of 


greater virtue than originally to conceive what is just 
and right.” In fine, to put first things first, this is 
the one peerless crown of intelligence; but no one 
will wear this crown to whom wit is the chief glory 
of man or the first excellence of creation. Be it 
suid continually, until all men learn, that wit is not 
wisdom; for there are many things in the human 
mind besides faculty, and wisdom is harmony within 
oneself. 

Says Antoninus: ‘‘Short lived are both the praiser 
and the praised, and the rememberer and the 
remembered: and all this in a nook of this part 
of the world; and not even here do all agree, no 
not any one with himself: and the whole earth, 
too, is a point.” How little matter it is that I be 
praised by any one for wit, or find another bill to 
plume my head-feathers which my own boasts of 
mouth cannot reach; but how great a matter it is 
that I be found by all loving, faithful and benevolent, 
and that I dress these, my wing-plumes, for these 
are the qualities by which we are supported in the 
sky. a Ve D 
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students have perfect liberty, the prosperity of the 
college will not be thereby injured. 


FACULTY. 


‘‘The first shall be last and the last shall be first,’ 
or, as it is otherwise expressed elsewhere, ‘‘If any 
man would be first he shall be last of all.” Spoke 
Jesus any other so great reflection on human wit as 
this? For it isasign of little wit to reverence wit in- 
ordinately, or the place and praise which wit attains. 
La Rochefoucauld has said, ‘The height of ability 
consists in knowing well the real value of things.” 
Now, one of these things to be valued is the ability 
or wit itself, and if this be valued too much the over- 
prizing is underwitted; for one of the signs of faculty 
is that faculty itself is not estimated unduly, but 
given its own place and no more. 

There have been capable persons whose mental 
ascendency has reveled in,a cruel scorn of those less 
capable, and many there are who esteem themselves 
to have much and yet find little in others. But this 
islurking poverty, thatis, over-estimation of property. 
For if we undervalue others because they are not 
witty, we shall be likely to over-value ourselves 
for the wit to see witlessness. But this shows 
only that we do not compare ourselves with the 

reat things which would assign us our true and 
aed place, but think to boost ourselves by com- 


THE HALO. 


“One London dealer in birds received, when the fashion was at its 
height, a single consignment of thirty-two thousand dead humming-birds ; 
and another received at one time thirty thousand aquatic birds, and three 
hundred thousand pairs of wings.” 


Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea-ranges bare of the wings that o’erswung,— 
Bared just for that! 


Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright- Eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan,—birdlings’ despair,— 
Somewhere, for that? 


Caught ’mid some mother- work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world: 
All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled,— 


Women want that! 


Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it, 
Price of a hat! 
Just for a jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet, — 
Death: and for that! 
Ww. C. G. 


LEGALIZED PROFANITY. 


An intelligent observer from the moon, on visiting 
for the first time an earthly court of law, would be 
not a little puzzled, perhaps amused, by a sort of re- 
ligious rite performed by an officer of the court, per- 
sonating for the time a sort of priest, and certain 
persons, upon. whom the court and jury are to rely 
for their knowledge of the facts of the case in hear- 
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often the will, to smite his human victim with swift 
and fearful vengeance. By word and gesture they 
invoke his presence at the trial, and his instant 
wrath upon the wretch who shall dare to lie to this 
awful majesty. | 

We can easily see that with these surroundings, and 
with the popular beliefs of the time, such an oath 
might be all powerful to compel the speaking of 
‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” The culprit or the witness might brave 
the anger of his fellow-men, but he would not 
defy the power that holds the ready thunderbolt. 
All this has passed away. The bleeding corpse no 
longer makes mute but visible appeal for justice; 
the oak, the heath, the wintry blasts are exchanged 
for the decorous dullness and the mephitic air of the 
modern court room. ‘The fierce and shaggy clansmen 
have softened into respectable burghers from South 
Water street, or grangers from Cicero or Leyden. 


These persons, whom we call witnesses, are made | Science has banished all fear of natural phenomena. 
to stand before the clerk, each with his right hand | and the press,which scrupulously records all accidents 


lifted high in air, while the clerk mumbles in a low 
tone, and with a carelessness of manner only acquired 
by familiar and constant practice, a charm or incanta- 
tion, by whose magic the witnesses are supposed to 
be kept honest and truthful if they be so already, 
and to be made so, if they were liars before. 

The charm, which we call an oath, is rarely audi- 
ble to the witnesses, but they know, when the clerk’s 


| 


hand falls, that they are under the spell, and then. 
they drop their hands, and proceed with their state-. 
ments of fact or fancy, very much as they would 


have done had no such charm been wrought. 
‘The man or woman who is elected or appointed to 
fill some office, or to perform a public function, un- 


dergoes a similar ceremony, in a manner more or less" 


imposing and solemn, depending upon the time and 
place, the nature of the trust, and the character of 
the performers. 

At its best, the judicial or official oath would prob- 
ubly seem to our intelligent foreign observer an idle 
mummery, a useless survival of fetishism. At its 
worst, it strikes us all as at least legalized profanity. 


should apply his lips to the cover of a large volume, 
bound, by preference, in leather. 
of good sense has abolished the kiss and the book. 
May we not ‘ook hopefully for the better time coming, 


by kerosene or the threshing machine, fails to report 
uny perjurer who has been struck by lightning, or 
engulfed by an earthquake. ‘The sentiments and 
the accessories, which once made the oath an awful 
reality, have all faded out, and the poor ghost, shiv- 
ering and ashamed, still haunts the witness stand, 
with none so poor to give it Christian burial. 

It is true—and pity ‘tis so few know or care for 
it—the Statutes of the United States, and of many, 
if not all, the States, provile a very easy remedy for 
those who scruple to take the oath, and a simple and 


unobje ‘tionable form of affirmation Is given, avoiding 


wholly the absurd features of the oath. 

After thirty years of more or less frequent practice 
in the various courts as witness, the present writer 
decided, some two years ago, toact upon a conviction 


which had long been growing upon him, and declined 


Happily a return | 


correctly and without hesitation by a clerk. 
has never met a man who has shared his feeling 


to take the oath. No objection was made, and no 
reason asked by the court, who seemed struck with 
mild amazement at the rejection of the usual forms. 
The only difficulty in the operation was in the com- 


plete ignorance of both Bench and Desk of the stat- 
A quarter of a century ago the absurdity of the oath | 
was heightened by the requirement that the jurant 


utory form of affirmation. 

Since the first experiment the writer has taken the 
witness stand a score or two of times, and recalls 
only one instance in which the form was repeated 
And he 


when the legal oath shall be laid away in the lumber about the oath. 


room of the P 
sheriff’s staff, 
symbol was greater than the idea it stood for. 


ast, along with the judge’s wig and the | 
and other rites cf a time when the) holds a mysterious power, and who might be less 
exact in statement if that form were omitted. 


No doubt there are those to whom the oath still 


It is 


We can picture to ourselves a clan of wild, skin-|said that many years ago the State of Massachusetts 
clad Britons grouped around an ancient oak, form- | offered her farmers a bounty for the raising of wheat, 
ing a primitive open-air court of justice, for the trial | proof to be made upon the sworn statement of the 


of a brother savage accused of the murder of a tribes- | claimant. 
The body of the slain—its poordumb wounds | 
The: 


man. 
still fresh and bleeding—lies in their midst. 
accused stands bound and cowering before his twelve 
peers, hastily chosen to try his guilt or innocence. 


The twelve and their prisoner solemnly raise their 


arms to the heavens, where sits, as they believe, the 
avenging God, who rides upon the storm, and 
wields the forked lightning, who has the power, and 


A worthy Quaker, who had rather lost his 
grip on the birth-right, on going to make his state- 
ment and claim his bounty, was asked by the officer 
who drew up the statement, ‘‘ Do you swear or affirm, 
John?” John, who had stated the number of bush- 
els raised as liberally as circumstances would admit, 
replied: ‘‘ Well, friend Timothy, thee knows | 
generally swear, but if thee don’t object, I think I’ll 
affirm in this case.” 


et = UNITY. 


This little story may serve to tell for the value of. 
the oath; but it is very. doubtful if any discount 
would have been made on the number of bushels had 
the oath been required. 

Most lawyers can testify to the great amount of 
lying. conscious and unconscious, done by witnesses 
under oath. What the oath is powerless to prevent, 
the affirmation would be hardly likely to increase. 

8. 8. G. 


CARDMON. 


"T'was thus we learned to sing, 
The Soul first, who taught me: 
Loud did the rafters ring 

With sounds of revelry, 

Where the Earl sat at feast 
With churls from high to least. 
The lusty men had made 
Their meal; the wine was red 
And bubbling like swift streams. 
Then passed the harp around 
And woke its-homefelt sound 
To songs of love and war, 


Of wine when mirth is bright, 
Of love when heart is light, 

Of valor in the fight, 

And mighty deeds of. war. 

But we—we could not sing; 

We knew no touch of string. 
The Soul loved not such themes; 
Not songs of love such like, 

Nor wine, nor arms that strike; 
And had my hands no might 

To press the harp’s coy sprite 
To sing. So we went out, 

The Soul and I, about 

The barns where beasts were pent. 
Sweet grain-breathed creatures stood 
Waiting their drink and food. 
The Soul was well content, 

Nor thought the time ill spent 
In lowly offices 

To do beasts good, like these. 
Then we a-weary fell, 

And laid us down a spell 

‘To rest, only to rest; 

But I asleep fell fast; 

The Soul slept not, awake | 
With thoughts for his high sake, 
The stable-born. ‘Then spake 

A voice, and said, ‘‘Sing, sing.” 
The Soul thrilled; but a thing 
Of dreams it seemed,—and led 
Me whither away? I said: 
‘‘Who art thou, Lord?” Again 
Came louder the same word, 
Bidding me sing; and when 

I still woke not) the third 

Time the great voice I heard: 
‘Sing, sing.” ‘The Soul with me 
Then answered: ‘‘ That will we; 
But, Lord, what shall it be?” 


| 


| have found believers. 


we el — --— ~ 


‘Then spake the voice once more: 

‘‘Sing the beginning o’er 

Of all the creatures.” Then, 

As waves on dry shells roll, 

Awoke I, and the Soul 

I found awake. And we 

Were filled with song like day, 

And straightway sang aloud, 

As when the billows crowd 

Against a sounding shore,— 

Of creatures, how they sprang 

From the Lord’s love on high, 

And in him live alway. 

And evermore we sang, 

*Mid the pure revelry 

Of Nature’s hostelry; 

And with the music rang 

The rafters of the sky. 

*"l'was thus to sing learned we: 

The Soul first, and taught me. 
J. V. BLAKE. 


JESUS A MAN. 


Three different views of the existence of Jesus 
One view is that he was God, 


a second that he was man and the son of man, a 


| God and man. 


not contemptuous in tone. 
‘merited and yet the phrase very possibly has been 


third that he was, in nature, intermediate between 
Unitarian writers have repudiated 
the expression, ‘‘a mere man,” as depreciatory if 
The rejection is wel 


used simply to represent the thought that Jesus was 
a& man in distinction from the thought of his being 
God, or of a nature between God and man. ‘The 
thought that Jesus was a man we should freely ac- 
cept, and not set aside the phrase ‘‘a mere man”’ in 
such a way as to convey the impression that we be- 
lieve him a superhuman being. No language which 
describes the excellency of Christ is to be rejected so 
long as it is consistent with the thought that Jesus 
was a mah of like passions and nature with ourselves. 
But that which goes beyond this, even though it be 
found in otherwise beautiful hymns, is of the nature 
of worship of Jesus in which we cannot join. We 
have the word bibliolatry to express the worship of 
books, Mariolatry to represent the,worship of Mary, 
and the word Christolatry might very well come into 
use to signify the worship of Christ. 

It is needless to say that a large portion of the 
worship of the Christian church is Christolatry. But 
the word which a rational study of the Scriptures 
will more and more emphasize is: See thou do it not, 
worship God. Jesus is but one of many who, living 
on.earth as men, dying have been worshiped as 
gods. 

One of the stanzas of the beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” tells us of Mary the mother of Jesus, that 

‘* Poets oft have sung her story 


Painters decked her brow with glory, 
Priests her name have deified.” 


The fate of the mother was the lot of the son. 
The lines are true when transferred to him. 
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‘* Poets oft have sung Az story, 
Painters decked his brow with glory, 
Priests his name have deified,” 


There is grand dignity and simplicity in the dox- 
ology found as a part of Bishop Ken’s morning 
hymn,— 

‘‘ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
The daily stage of duty run.” 
The final ascription is, — 


‘* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him, all creatures here below; 
Praise him, ye heavenly hosts above, 
Praise him, my soul, for all his love.” 


When this is changed to 


‘‘ Praise iim above, ve heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Sonand Holy Ghost,” 
it becomes unfit for use by a Unitarian congregation, | 
because of the Christ-worship which it is meant to ex- | 
press. ‘lhe ascription ‘‘ Glory be to the Father, and | 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without. 
end,” is the great shout of the Trinitarian church 
upon the establishment of the doctrine of the Trin-| 
ity, which includes the thought of Jesus as God. We | 
should not take the words upon our li 
thought has been rejected by the mind. ‘T 


This ascription is an incongruity when heard, as it 
sometimes is, In Unitarian churches. 


| | 
So much appears to be due to plainess of speech } 


which scorns ambiquity and evasion. Theological 
discussiun has too often afforded us language which 
each reader can interpret to suit his preposses- 
sions. It is due to the dignity of truth that it be 
spoken if possible in unmistakable language. We 


have the maximum of plainess when Jesus speaks of | P 


himself not only as man but the ‘‘son of man.” 
This language appears to deny in advance the deify- 
ing traditions which arose later to tell of a superhu- 
man fatherhood. ‘That he also speaks of himself as 
the ‘‘son of God,” implies a sense in which a son of 
man may also be a son of God. 

LyMAN CLARK. 


A MINOR MERIT OF COMPOSITION. 


In two recent articles—‘‘The Word and the 
Phrase,” by Maurice Thompson, in The Independent, 
and an editorial article on ‘‘The Real Greatness of 
Composition” in The Literary World—the writers 
have had the same object, namely, to show, in the 
words of the latter, ‘‘how vast a proportion of the 
greatness of any composition lies in the thought, 
rather than in the form.” Certainly no one will deny 
that in any attempt to balance these two literary 
virtues the weight will go with thought rather than 
with form; yet, since it is always difficult to state 


one truth fully and strongly without seeming to’ 


undervalue some other truth, both of these articles 
left us with a feeling that justice had hardly been 
done to the great power of expression, and to the 
attention paid to it by the greatest authors. Wher- 


ever original manuscripts of the world’s famed ones 
have been preserved they tell similar stories of the 


s if the | ; ‘soto 
the trum-| have the supreme gifts of creation and imagination, 


pet of praise should not give an uncertain sound. | 


perfect mold. 
with endless corrections; interlineations five, six, 
seven deep show the brooding and waiting that went 
into the process. Let the ‘ready writer” peer 
beneath the black lines and examine into these con- 
demned words, and he will learn an instructive les- 
son. He will be surprised to find how almost perfect 
many of them are, and how adequate they seem by 
themselves, and until compared with the absolute 
perfect word of the final choice; surprised to see the 
severity with which all that added nothing were cast 
out as intruders; to trace the laborious and plodding 
steps of the art which conceals art, so that the lines 
read at last as though the stream of clear thought 
had welled forth spontaneously in the mind and 
poured forth unobstructed from the hand of in- 
spired genius. 

For the earnest writer there is great encourage- 
ments, too, insuchastudy. For, if the great master- 
spirits of the ages, those who have really “‘ burned 
with something to say ”—Milton, Wordsworth, Dante, 
—could be thus patient and exacting with them- 
selves, can he afford to be less so? Not all can 


but all can see to it that what they have to say shall 
not go forth until said in the best way possible to 
them, and they will be rewarded by an effect which 
will show all the difference between a random shot 
and a home thrust. 

We are in little danger of laying too much stress 
on expression, for many conditions prevail at present 
to foster carelessness in thisdirection. To begin with, 
very many of the ablest pens are attracted to the 
eriodicals, and, consciously or unconsciously, a feel- 
ing attends this kind of writing that, for the most 
part, it will meet but hasty reading and will not be 
judged by the same severe standards as the pages of 
the bound book. Of how many writers for the mag- 
azines now can it be said as Thackeray said of 
Macaulay’s reviews: ‘‘He reads twenty books to 
write a sentence; he travels a hundred miles to make 
a line of description? ” 

The growth of periodical literature has been 
so enormous, and with it the greed for the very 
latest thing, that the ‘‘ timely” article poorly done 
is moge sought and better paid than any other, how- 
ever well done. In the beginning this was not so. 
Carlyle read through twenty-five octavo volumes for 
his essay on ‘‘ Diderot” inthe Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. Macaulay bespoke the subject of ‘‘ Warren 
Hastings” in November, 1840; in the April following 
he wrote, ‘‘It is utterly impossible that I can fur- 
nish by July an article of the extent necessary for 
treating the life of Hastings. The research will be 
very considerable. I must read through several folio 
volumes.” The article finally appeared in October, 
1841,—more than a year after it was first undertaken. 
So it was with Sir focal Stephen, Mackintosh, and 
the other leading reviewers of that time. 

Again, the practice of writing by dictation, now 
becoming so general, is unfavorable to careful com- 
position. Dictation achieves the maximum of work 
in the minimum of time;—precisely the wrong aim for 
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the writer of high ideals. To be sure one may inter-/ WOMAN IN THE MINISTRY: AN APPEAL 
line at leisure the type writer’s manuscript as he TO FACT. 

would any other, but matter that has once taken 
possession of the page is much less apt to be ques- 
tioned than when it is only one of many candidates 
for the favor of admission. Many a thing is allowed 
to stand because it is there doing tolerably good serv- 


Because of the constant temptation to hunt this 
problem into the recesses of erudition and the ob- 
scurity of the dim past—notably the Gurden of Eden 


. ld h hee had th —it is needful to repeat again and again, that the 
ice, when it would have never found access had the | pint and. the fitness of women to preach, depends 
pen been arrested for a season to consider it. 


Matthew Arnold, speaking of that part of Wilhelm | 4 fact of oaf own century, and not one borrowed 
Meister which was written by dictation, says: “‘ The|¢.om the antediluvian records. A fact of this nature 
prose has none of those positive qualities of style 


; it te | ‘liknit. diffuse. ; is possible for us; nor do I think any exception can 
which give pleasure; it 18 loose, ill-knit, dilfuse; It! be taken to its conclusiveness. The death of the late 
bears the mark of having been, as it mostly was, 


dictated—and dictating is a detestable habit.” preacher of Indis, Keshub Uhundar Sen, revealed 


Carlvle? . cela to many people the majesty of a new religious move- 
W; - pt? eee a vi putpiempes hi unate. | ment of which he was one of the leaders. India, 
Vith a mind restless and vigorous as ever, his JOur- | however, is not the only seat of a great religious 


nal full of thoughts waiting to be expanded, with all. 


; movement in our centur In July, 1849, was put 
and more than his youthful mental powers still pres-| me y : y is 


to death in Persia, a young prophet who called him- 


ent, he resorted to dictation as a substitute for the | self El] Bab, that is the gate to a new life with the 
right hand that failed him during the last seven 


& “Diluted ary sata divine. From this name was formed that of a vast 
yore of hi ie intel, moonshine was what ody of displ gradually gathered around ‘him 
it, and of his final effort he wrote despairingly in his | woe EV One, seenne Sie rate ween. Se wae put 


journal: “It is worth nothing at sll, has tanght me| to death. This latter event is said to have given a 


. . . . 
at least how impossible the problem is of writing | °°” vigor to the church, so that disciples flocked in. 


aerate beyond number. It does not appear, therefore, that 
anything - pr edge mgd by rete. _ — the person of the Bab himself was indipensable for 
sa ia tad 7 moe we parey ge ty we ey 8 anc’ conversion; indeed, several of his most efficient lieu- 
me 1s latal to any process of clear thought. tenants had never met him nor seen him. Among 


It is true, Carlyle was an old man before he at- | P 
tempted this method of composition, and perhaps he | these latter, drawn to the new church by no senti 


a ay mental appeal of a florid rhetorician, but by the 
was more intolerant of ‘‘third parties” than many, | ¢,.40 af his own logic, was a woman who must re- 
. . : 5 
but while we are ready to admit that some may ac- | ain the crown of her sex in the present age. It is 
commodate themselves to dictation more readily, this woman. known as Zerryn-Sady, and renamed 
b ’ 


than others, we do maintain that all who practice ,i+1 the beautiful name of “Consolation of the 
it habitually serve in greater or less degree as warn- | 


| one arn-| Eyes,” that I t i 
ings against it; while he who employs it at times | ovestion, ition to fact in the 


muy be sure that the critic, attentive and familiar “final od ‘ 
with his style, will detect readily which of his works Gourret-Oul-Ayn, or Consolation of the Eyes, be 


are put upon paper by the intervention of another’s longed to the priestly classes; her father was distin- 


“ guished as a judge, and her husband had a great 
hand, and which not. . fame as a scholar, being himself the son of the most 
Justin McCarthy tells of a London friend of his famous Biblical scholar in all Persia. Many and ex- 
of long experience in the editing of high-class pe-|traordinary are the praises, says M. de Gobineau 
riodicals, who says that the teachers of the publicare|¢..., whom we translate this éloge, that have “waeiond 
divided into two classes, those who know something | piven to the beauty of Consolation of the Eyes: it is 
and cannot write, and those who know nothing and |) weyer. incontestable. that her spirit. her moral 
can write. If this be true everywhere, posterity will|¢,.o¢ ig much more remarkable Pat age age 
set small store by our boasted heaps of printed, mat-| 46 began to interest herself in the learned Rion 
ter, and it will be well for us to look after even such| i... of her relations. Then came a day when she 
minor merits as the choice and grouping of words|¢ound herself able to follow the most subtle debates 
which make that subtle but effective thing we call | ,¢ herfather, her uncle, orher husband. Indeed, she 
‘* style. “egg was by this time a partner in those debates, and as- 
ANNA B. MCMAHAN. |tonished even the possessors of such prodigious 
its learning by the force and acumen of her logic. Per- 
fecting herself in the Arabic language sne became 
AKIN. eminent in their theological sciences, and was able to 
pte discover as much and as various meanings in the dis- 
oe puted passages of Al Quran, as her father, her uncle, 
I saw a child in the muddy street and the learned cousin, her husband. 
Let fall a tear, then look to greet It suffices to say, that the new sect of Babism was 
A haughty man with a plea for bread: spoken of in that domestic magazine of Biblical 
___A faint appeal! ‘The stranger said,— criticism, and, of course, with such an armament at 
‘‘ My child, your sorrow is dire and deep ! hand it was not a difficult matter to destroy all that 
Mine is so wild I cannot weep! fair form and complexion which El Bab had given 
J. N.Spriaa. |to his doctrine. Consolation of the Eyes, however, 
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does not seem to have labored under such eunensive | 


information as these, and although she had but an 
imperfect — e of the doctrine, she was much 


attracted 2 passive sympathy was too little 
for her ardent spirit. 


its views. She threw off the veil, 


polygamy, and—peace to the shades of the expound- 
ers of Paul and Peter—began openly to preach and 
to make converts. 

We can well imagine the perturbation of that 
domestic Biblical repository. What debates, what 
accusations, what replies, what rejoinders! The 
uncle, the father, the husband, ransacked their eru- 
dite brains for arguments to reduce her to the old 
state of subordination. In vain. She answered by 


of the men, follow them, die with them, even on the 
field of battle. 


Scarcely was this discourse ended than a great mur- 
mur and sobbing broke out. The Eastern folk, we 


She publicly admitted the) arg told, is quite facile in weeping, and this occasion 
justice of the new sect, and actively participated in| was no exception. 


she denounced 


Amid cries of ‘‘O, my soul,” *‘O, 
the pure one,” they beat their breasts and gave 
themselves up even to spasms of excitement. Not 
only did this discourse produce its effect on those 
that heard it, but it was repeated abroad, spread over 
the land, and brought in many to the faith of the in- 
spired soul that spake. ‘The whole neighbor world 
submitted to the charm of this woman. With her 
marvelous beauty, her eloquence, her enthusiasm, she 
brought to her work a power that none could resist. 
The sound of her voice brought her hearers unto 


the unanswerable argument of a faith wearied of the| tears, and the irresistible appeal of her words brought 


old commonplaces. In the end, 
and consecrated herself to the Apostolic mission | 
which the new religion conferred on her. 
one of the converts took as his field for preaching | 
the new doctrine the south of Persia, and another | 


While) progress of Babism. 


she left her home| them to the faith whereof she spoke. 


It is not in my purpose to treat of the rise and 


he government secured the 
 peraen of its leader and proceeded to his execution. 
lis death, as was mentioned above, gave a new im- 


the east, Gourret-Oul-Ayn chose as her bishopric’ petus to the faith, for the tomb of the martyr is the 


the west, and wrought there with all her wonderful 
energy. 

Of the quality of these sermons, we can know 
only indirectly. If they are published at all, it is 
only in the souls of men made perfect heroes because 
of the hearing. Having herself left kindred and 
friends and fled into the forests, having offered her- 
self and a consuming fire of devotion, as partner in 
the er and the blessings of the enterprise, she 
knew whereof she spoke. ‘The cynics, for they have 
these also in the East, gave out that the multitude of 
followers and soldiers of the prophetess were but her 
unavowed lovers. But this is an objection that 
proves the point. At all events, she held unlimited 
authority over them and bound them to the new 
doctrine. -In all, there was but one faith, one en- 
thusiasm without bounds, and a devotedness unto 
death. Let us listen to the substance of the sermon. 
Consolation of the Eyes, having appeared as her 
habit was, unveiled, seated herself on a raised emi- 
nence, according to the habitual sitting posture of the 
Kast, and began to address the company seated in the 
same manner about the preacher. She began by 
telling of her great truth, that the time had come 
for the new religion of the Bab to cover all the sur- 
face of the earth, and that in obedience to this new 
faith, God must be worshiped henceforth in the 
ere and in truth. <A new light had shone upon 
the world; a new law had been born; a new Book 
had replaced the old. Not without costly labor 
and infinite sacrifice could such things be brou 
pass. Therefore it was high time that woman sh 
rouse herself, should share the toil of her father, 


dangers. It was no longer time for them to be shut 
up in the inner women’s courts, waiting in listless 
indolence while men wrought for them. No; let 
them go forth and sec My in company with these. 
Let them lay aside the ordinary etiquette and 
timidity; ave,.let them especially lay aside their 
apathy and the fears so natural to their souls. In 
the most absolute sense, let them be the companions 


gravely: 
gt to. 
ould | 


passing life bereft of value. 
her husband, should brave equally with them the. 


most suceessful of rallying-places. It places in the 
minds of the adherents the united object of avenging 
or worshiping the departed. In view of the fact 
that the more positive problems of a new faith are 
almost sure to lead to division of opinion, this can be 
looked at as a no uncertain gain. For three years 
after the assassination of the Bab the movement grew 
silently and without +! noteworthy events. In 1852 
an attempt of several Babis to revenge the death of 
their leader on the person of the Shah led to a 
ferocious persecution. In this, Consolation of the 
Kyes, the beautiful hero and prophet, suffered death. 
Perhaps to tell the manner in which this was met 
would be quite as near to the purpose of settling the 
right of women to preach asa fresh deluge of interpre- 
tations of the opinions of Paul. 

The officer in charge of the beautiful and inspired 
captive, although remaining in all things faithful to 
his duty, softened her captivity and mitigated all its 
hardships. Also, one day, a dignitary of the court 
came to her as the bearer of good news. ‘‘ They will 
lead you,” he said, ‘‘ to Niaveran, and there-you will 
be asked : Gourret:Oul- Ayn, are you of the Babist 
faith? You simply answer, no. ‘They know you 
are, but they are resolved not to press the matter. 
For some time after, you have but to live apart and 
cease from the preaching.” It seems the Shah of 
Persia felt as badly about women in the ministry as 
our own Biblical scholars. The woman made answer 
‘Do not hope that I will deny my faith, not 
even in appearance; no, not for an instant from 80 
childish a motive as keeping yet a few days morea 
No! If they ‘ask me, I 
shall reply. If they wish it, I will give my life for 
God.” And the following day, when they led her to 
Niaveran, there, before the princes and the high 
functionaries of state, with much sweetness and 
with the least offense possible, she confessed boldly 
her faith. She was led back to the citadel, and,» 
veiled, was bound to a great heap of straw. Before 
putting the fire to it, however, the executioners 


mercifully suffocated her with bandages so that the 
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flames devoured only a lifeless form. Her ashes 
were sown on the wind. | 

Such is my appeal to fact. The question of the 
pipe of women in the ministry isa pressing one. 

do not believe that my appeal to fact is at all final. 
I should be disposed to agree immediately to any 
objection that called our attention to the important 
differences in the needs of East and West. But the 
real value of the consideration of this Eastern woman 
is that we remain in the neighborhood of the ques- 
tion; whereas [I maintain that when we execute our 
ingenuity on the Epistles of Paul or on the powers 
of Hebrew prophetesses, we do not remain in the 
neighborhood of the question. Critical acumen has 
really no sphere of usefulness inthis matter. Ought 
woman to preach? Well, first show that she can. If 
I could say any word of advice to young women feel- 


nothing better than answer that last question by an 
‘‘appeal to fact.” Whilethe learned scholars are 
scrutinizing the Garden of Eden for arguments, do 
you exhibit yourselves as the very stuff of a noble 
ministry. Energetical arguments are but mere 
vapor before the accomplished fact of the nineteenth 
century. ‘This Persian woman said, ‘‘ Rise; women 
may no longer abide in indolence: share the labors 
and the dangers of your male comrades.” 


says this, we can answer him by an “‘ appeal to fact.” 
A magnificent woman who in her career verified the 
aspirations of all women, has said the words. 
short, to solve this difficult question, there is needed 
no textual criticism, no luxuriance of oriental 
imagery but only ‘‘ an appeal to fact.” 

JOHN TUNISs. 


The Studv Eable, 


MR. JOHNSON’S PERSIA. 


The third volume of Mr. Samuel Johnson’s writ- 
ings on the Oriental Religions—two upon India and 
China, this upon Persia—demands more than a pass- 
ing notice. | 

All of Mr. Johnson’s works have great merit. He 
has the capital virtue of appreciating what he finds 
in the religious thought of humanity; he interprets 
admirably well, with intelligence, with sympathy, 
with independence, also, and freedom from bias, so 
that with him you are with one of the best of guides 
in the study of any of the great historic faiths of the 
world. I have for years regarded his volumes on In- 
dia and China as quite the best of any that I know 
on the religious and the ethical thought of these 
people. ‘They are marked by great learning, and a 
singular, an exceptional insight. . 

This volume upon Persia is from manuscript mat- 
ter left by Mr. Johnson—he died in 1882. Many 
years he had spent in its preparation, and it is the 
ripe fruit of patient, tireless study and thought. 

r. Frothingham, who writes the introduction, de- 
scribes it as ‘‘ the masterpiece of the series,” and to 


If Pro-| 
fessor Godet thinks it is the voice of a tempter that ative, and inspiring. 
poet as well as the scholar. 
‘illumes, wherever he goes. 


In 


those who know his other volumes this will be high- 
est praise. With singular felicity and power he lays 
hold on the qualities of that Persian mind, which in 
the person of Zoroaster has given us one of the great 
historic religions, oldest perhaps of any that we 
know, and he has shown us what contribution the 
Persian has furnished to the permanent results in 
history. In that mind more by far than any other 
in the ancient world—certainly in the Orient—is 
found the union and the blending of the ideal and 
the real, the spiritual and the practical, which con- 
stitutes the sanity of the soul, and has given us those 
noble and ever memorable inculcations of the pieties 
of the secular life, which enrich and illustrate the 
pages of the Avesta. 

The book has its interest near and significant for 


us in its exposition of the relations of Chaldeo- 
ing themselves called to such a work, I could say 


Assyrian and the Persian religions to the Hebrew, 


‘and through that to certain features of the Chris- 


tian. Huis work here as elsewhere is marked with the 
affluence of a wide learning, great dispassionateness, 
candor, and a profound insight. Indeed, the whole 
of his writings taken together, and this last in espe- 
cial degree, form a priceless contribution to the elu- 
cidation of the thought so wel expressed by Cheva- 
lier Bunsen years ago in the title to one of his works, 
‘God in History.” Johnson is constructive, affirm- 
He reads with the eye of the 
He pierces, penetrates, 


His insight is prophetic. He sees how all bears 


for the regeneration and deliverance that is to oe, the 


ideal future for humanity. None, certainly none of 
our time, has discerned more-clearly or told more 
truly and eloquently what is to be the religious evolu- 
tion, the growth and attainment surely of a not dis 
tant, if it be not the next coming age. 7 

Mr. Johnson was as much a man in all senses as 
he was scholar and thinker. His figure is to me one 
of the most heroic and inspiring of our age and 
time. His life was one luminous, constant record of 
"sg? tem self-sacrifice, noble surrender and endeavor 

or others. ‘‘ This man certainly did not labor for 
money,” says Mr. Frothingham, ‘‘ for he was poorer 
for all he did; nor for fame, of which he got little or 
none; but for truth alone, or for humanity, which 
can live only by truth.” And again: ‘‘ The story of 
Charles Lamb’s-heroism would be paralleled by Sam- 
uel Johnson’s, if it all were known.” 

To all students therefore of the history of human- 
ity on its greatest, most impressive and inspiring 
side, all lovers of religious knowledge, all who would 
read the ripe thought of one of the loftiest minds 
and purest natures that our country has yet pro- 
duced, this book shonld be doubly welcome. 

It is published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and is tor sale by the booksellers. 


CHARLES D. B. MILLs. 


HEGEL’s AstueTIcs. A Critical Exposition. By 
John Steinfort Kedney, Professor of Divinity in the 
Seabury Divinity School. One may plainly see that 
a new spirit is working in American thought, since 
three of the volumes of the series of German Philo- 
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a yt Classics for English readers are to be devo- 
te 


to the study of Hegel. For the sake of the latter 
it is perhaps unfortunate that the first of these to 


appear is the above. ‘lo comprehend it, a previous 
acquaintance with the Hegelian system as a whole is 


indispensable,and in the absence of this there is greatly 


needed an introduction or general statement of rela- 
tion. Something very like this appears in the body 
of the book, where the idea of Hegel is related to 
Plato’s luminous thought, but the true place for it is 
at the beginning, and the true form of it a distinct 
and separate treatment. One must expect a great 


liv eth 


gulf between the metaphysical and the scientific 


point of view, and nowhere is this more striking than 
in the theory of Beauty. The student shall choose 
his master and give absolute obedience. With Hegel 


Beauty is indifferently the idealization of the real or 
the realization of the ideal, and the ideal is the abso- 


lute spirit revealing itself or ‘*‘ coming to expression 
in an hierarchy of forms.” ‘To be a law to itself, to 


freely determine itself, and impose on the shifting, | 
streaming life of things its unconstrained ideal, 


herein is the essence Beauty and the aim of art. The 


exposition is interrupted by the author’s bracketed | 


remarks and objections. A more compact work 
would have resulted from a closer adherence to the 


presentation, and after that a criticism. 
unity of the preceding volume of the series on 
ichte’s Science of Knowledge is more marked than 
_in this. A more readable book also could have been 
made by an increased simplicity. Hard and obscure 
as Ifegel is (and he who has toiled over the text 
itself has frequent occasion of despair) yet the sub- 
stance of the thought is by no means necessarily 
hard or obscure, and a clearer perception of this fact, 
and a more courageous departure from the hard Hegel- 
lan terminology, would dry up many a metaphoric 
tear. In the second part Mr. edges has attempted 
this, but his idea of simplicity is itself too little 
simple. The book is written understandingly and 
with asympathetic mind. It is a creditable attempt 
to present to American readers the best that has 
been thought and said by the German philosophic 
mind. It shows ‘‘ that the eternal idea of the Beau- 
tiful has haunted the human race,” and opened up 
avenues of freedom and accesses to the infinite. 


JOHN TUNIS. 


% 


FreEsH FIELDs.—By Jonn BurrouGus.—When 
a friend takes us to the house of his friend to 
make acquaintance, if the time is taken in admir- 
ing his house, his pictures, his upholstery, we 
have small chance to become acquainted with the 
friend’s self; we remember him chiefly by his be- 
longings. Writers, who after a journey to Europe 
write a book descriptive of what they have seen, 
and tell us of cities and towns, wonderful build- 
ings and art treasures, leave us with the feeling 
that we know little after all of the country itself; we 
can recall it only by what it has produced. In John 
Burroughs’ charming book of British travel there is 
an astonishingly small percentage of cathedral and 
high art, The cover intimates nothing but a sprig of 


before attempted fiction. 
methods of Hegel, giving the whole in an organic 
Thus the 
-ecessor. 
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leaf and flower, and the ‘*Fresh Fields” from whence 
such come. He went to England for nature, and not 
for art. We make acquaintance through him with 
the very heart of the country itself. Weshake hands 
with it in the most commonplace,old-fashioned heart- 
someness. We surprise it in its every day clothes 
with its work half done. Woods and fields a-tangle 
here, there in perfect order, and generally in u con- 
dition of chronic tearfulness of weather. But we 
like it the better for finding its real self as it is, in- 
stead of getting in mind only an impression of what 
belongs to it. It is a foretaste of spring to read this 
book, brimming over, as it is, with the author’s 
warmth and tender vividness of expression. His 
quaint comparisons and fertility of application sur- 
prise and delight at every turn. The chapter upon 
hunting a nightingale savors curiously of a thrilling 
novelette in its suspense of baffled and long-sustained 
search, and its dubious termination. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. ee 


THE Money MAKERS: A Social Parable.—This 
book, by an anonymous author, was evidently written 
by an experienced journalist as well as one who has 
It was suggested by ‘‘ The 
Bread-winners,” and as a work of art, as a social 
study, and in interest as a story, it surpasses its pred- 
The characters are interesting and care- 
fully drawn. While we have no such original crea- 
tions as Maud Matchin, Sam Sleeny, or Offit, we are 
introduced to people we have never seen in fiction, 
nor perhaps in life; but we do not doubt that they 
exist. What is chiefly interesting in the volume is 
the new thought and the new light thrown on the 
methods of our money-making millionaires and poll- 
ticians. Ourtime honored respectable Republicanism 
does not come off without some hard knocks, and if 
the new administration should produce good fruit in 
the political vineyard it has laid the plants for an 
easy bridge from the old faith to the old faith that 
isnew. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.00. 

W. 8. L. 
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THE SECRET OF DEATH (from the Sanskrit), with 
some collected poems, by Edwin Arnold. This latest 
volume by Edwin Arnold, deals with the subtleties 
of Indian thought, the ‘‘ Secret of Death” being no 
less than the secret of the higher philosophy, of im- 
mortality and of God. The poem is a translation of 
an old Sanskrit scripture inthe form of a dialogue be- 
tween an English ‘‘Saheb” and a Brahman priest. 
Lovers of Emerson’s poetry will be interested to find 
the source of his Brahma here, in ‘“the inmost secret 
of the scroll.” | 


‘“‘Tf he that slayeth thinks ‘I slay’;if he — 
Whom he doth slay, thinks ‘ I am slain ’—then both 
Know not aright! That which was life in each 
Cannot be slain, nor slay!” 


The volume also contains a number of translations 
and miscellaneous poems, evidently the odds and ends 
of a poet’s portfolio, but making altogether a collec- 
tion not unworthy its author. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, $1.00. ta Bi 
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the pastor preaches explanatory sermons, on the sub- 
jects, ‘‘ Why a Unitarian Church is Needed in this 


Community,” ‘‘ Worship, or Why Pray?” ‘‘The 


Coming Church Building.” 


Rey. J. H. Crooker, of Madison, Wis., willspend a 
considerable part of the month of May doing mis- 
sionary work in his state, his own pulpit ig a J 
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IT is announced that the Revised Version of the 


Old Testament will be ready on the 2lst of this 
month. . 


THE General Conference of the New Church 


LET no one who goes to St. Louis, or who stays at 
home, fail to get and read Miss LeBaron’s report as 
Corresponding Secretary of. the Woman’s Western 
Conference. Any one who is skeptical as to the value 
of the Post-office Mission will be skeptical no longer 
after reading this report. 


Rev. Davip UTTER, who preached last Sunday at 
Ann Arbor, reports good audiences in the very at- 
tractive and home-like new church, both morning 
and evening. Quite a large number of students of 
the university were in attendance, and everything 
seemed to him to indicate that the church is about 
to enter upon the period of its greatest usefulness. 


ILLNEss kept Secretary Reynolds of the A. U. A. 
from coming to the St. LouisConference. We know 
of no man who has a better right to be sick if per- 
sistent and indefatigable work confers suchright. We 
are glad to be able to record Mr. Reynolds’ convales- 
cence; but all the same he was greatly missed at St. 
Louis. 


THE Church of the Redeemer of this city (Second 
Universalist) has purchased a lot, and the pastor an- 


(Swedenborgian) ministers of the West, will meet in 
Cincinnati, June 2d. 


Or Mr. Moody’s converts in Kansas City, one pro- 
0 to join the Universalist church. I: this strange? 
hy not more than one? , 


Mr. Gites B. Stessins, of Detroit, will spend 
the next three months speaking in the East. Will 
be in Boston May 25th to June 10th. 


THE Secretary of the Western Conference preached 
last Sunday morning at the church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, and in the evening at South Bend, Ind. 


ORDERS for ‘‘ The Consolations of Science,” Jacob : 


Straub’s able book on Immortality, which the Cole- 
(pare Book Co. published last year, begin to come 
rom England. 


Rev, A. G. JENNINGS, Minister at-large of the 
Indiana Conference, is trying to re-establish regular 
services at Valparaiso, the seat of the large Northern 
Indiana Normal School. 


A NEW progressive or liberal Jewish sect, known 
as the ‘‘ New Israel,” essentially Unitarian in views, 
founded by Joseph Robinowitsch, is of late rising 
into some note in Russia. 


Mr. Jones’ (All Souls) church, of this city, has 
just moved from the Vincennes Avenue Hall, where 
it has worshiped for two years and a half, into a 
new hall on Oakwood boulevard, corner of Ellis av- 
enue, where it hopes to remain until its new church 
is built. The first three Sundays in the new place 


nounced last Sunday that the money necessary to 
build a new church edifice ($40,000) is already guar- 
anteed, so that the expectation is a new house of 
worship before the end of the year. We rejoice in 
this indication of the prosperity of our step-sister (?) 
church. 


Our Unitarian-Universalist brother, Rev. ‘Tl’. W. 
Woodrow, of Hutchinson, Kansas, serves a church 
that is seriously in debt. To help get out, he pro- 
a to give all his salary for the next year except 

150. This is certainly most self-sacrificing and 
enerous on Brother Woodrow’s part. But will the 


utchinson Universalists and Unitarians let him 
do it? 


THE junior editors of this paper congratulate the 
senior editor on getting his wife and children back 
again from the ‘*Sunny South” to this North-land, 
which hasn’t been a bit sunny to him with his home 
only an empty nest. And we are glad to tell friends 
the good news that the winter’s banishment of mem- 
bers of the family to the warm shores of the Gulf 
seems to have resulted in what was so earnestly de- 
sired, the tiding of ‘‘ Mary” over a danger, and the 
re-establishing of her health. 


| CARLISLE, Dakota.—DEAR UnitTy:—At the 


dawn of spring the Hermit ventured out of his winter 
quarters and set out on his new crusade. He went 
over to Carlisle, where he found the little garrison 
which he left there last fall bravely holding the fort. 
He has since held three Sunday services, at which 
the average attendance was about twenty attentive 
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and thoughtful hearers. Unitarianism has come to 
Carlisle to ws It istaking deep root if the branches 
do not spread out very wide. The Hermit has ex- 
tended his mission work through the post-office to 
(irand Forks on the south, and to the international 
boundary on the north. 

NATHANIEL THE HERMIT. 


From Kalamazoo, Mich., come these items: Hon. 
Charles S. May occupied the Unitarian pulpit last 
Sunday. On April 23th a Unity Club was formed, 
called the Unity Club of the First Unitarian Church 
of Kalamazoo, with officers as follows: Hon. C. 5S. 
May, President; Miss Sarah Clute and Mrs. C. Rudow, 
Vice-presidents; Mrs. Hoyt Secretary; Mrs. Crum, 
Treasurer. The club will meet once in two weeks for) 
the study of Lengfellow. Minister. at-large Walkley 
preached last Sunday at Athens and Sherwood. 


| 
THe Western Committee on Fellowship, appointed | 
by the National Conference of Unitarian and other | 


Christian Churches, desire to announce that Rev. J. | 


steed read a paper on ‘‘The Duty of Maintaining a 
Magazine of Religious Thought and Scholarship,” 
and a committee of eight eminent writers and 
scholars, including Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. 
Drummond, Rev. Richard Armstrong, Dr. Crosskey, 
and Russell Martineau was appointed to take steps to 
establish such a magazine. 


NuMBER I. of our new series of ‘‘ Unity Short 
Tracts ” contains three different brief statements of 
Unitarian belief—one supposed to be ‘ radical,” an- 
other supposed to be ‘‘ not very radical,” and a third 
“conservative.” The three occupy pages side by 
side and show not the slightest sign of quarreling. 
Robert Collyer used to say, ‘‘ Unitarian right wing! 
Unitarian left wing! Tush! The Unitarian bird 
has no wings, it is all body.” The tract does not 
tell this story, but it does contain these lines of 
Chadwick which mean the same thing : 

We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 


One in our love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 


EK. Roberts, formerly connected with the Baptist | One with the grief that trembles into prayer ; 
body, has — for fellowship as a Unitarian’ One in the power that makes thy children free 
minister, and his application has been granted. He To follow Truth, and so be one with thee ! 


is therefore commended to the confidence of our 
ministers and churches. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
J. R. EFFINGER. 
J. C. LEARNED, 

Western Committee on Fellowship. 
April 27th, 1885. 


LAsT month the Universalist ministers of the 
Northwest beld a *‘ Pastor’s Institute ” of two weeks’ 
duration, in this city. Sixty-five pastors were in 
attendance. ‘I'wenty-five essays upon chosen topics 
were read by clergymen who had carefully peepenee 
for the occasion: and each essay was followed by an 
extended discussion. Besides.these papers and dis- 
cussions there were sermons, addresses, criticisms, 
drill in reading, and exercjses in voice culture. The 
meetings and exercises were held in St. Paul’s church. 
The ladies of that church furnished dinners every 
day in the vestry; and the Chicago Universalists en- 
tertained the pastors through the two weeks, free. 
The institute 1s spoken of as very interesting and 
valuable to those in attendance, as it could hardly 
fail to be. Have we not here, in this pastors’ insti- 
tute idea, something which the Unitarian ministers 
of the Northwest may well think about? 


Our English Unitarian papers are full of reports | 


of the late meeting of the British National Unitarian 


Send for a hundred of thetracts to distribute 
among your friends. Price 60 cents. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE MIDGETS. 


Unity sent one of its reporters to the exhibition of Unity Church 
Industrial School, Chicago, April 29, 1885, a~ d he reports:— 


In among the shanties 
Where they cluster thick, 
Stands the School of Midgets,— 
Common sense in brick. 


Ninety shining faces,— 
Some to make one ache,— 
Three-year olds to twelve-vears, 
Singing, wide awake. 


Systematic patchwork, 
Stitches miles apart! 

Graded up to underclothes,— 
No beyond in Art! 


Baby mathematics, 
Carried through the “ fives; ” 
Elemental housekeeping, 
Making little wives. 


Tiny chefs-de-cuisine, 


Conference, held in Birmingham. The Conference Fifteen in a row; 
opened with the communion service in the Church of hat’s their bread and coffee, 
the Saviour, conducted by Rev. Dr. Sadler, followed All their own to show. 


by a sermon in the Town Hall by Rev. Richard Arm-. 
strong. The three principal papers read before the 
body seem to have been, two by Rev. Page Hopps 
and Mr. H. Jeffrey, on ‘*‘ Public Worship” (a curious 
coincidence that the principal papers in our St. Louis 


‘* Washing lessons?”—*‘*‘ Yes, sir, 
In a patent tub!” 

‘*Troning? ”—**‘ Of course, sir; 
And—to see ’em scrub!” 


Conference should also be on worship!) and one by Place to hire a baby, 
J. Allanson Picton, on ‘‘The Influence upon Re- Learned and discreet, 
ligion of the Modern Development of the Rational Is that School for Midgets, 


Spirit.” At one of the meetings Rev. P. H. Wick-| 80 El-m street. 
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Announcements. - 


Contracts for Advertising in Unrry can 
be made by applying to Edwin Alden & 
Bro., Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, 
or 140 Nassau street, New York City. 
Rate per line, 8 cents. LElectrotypes 
must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


NITY CHURCH. 


Cor. Dearborn ave. and Walton place. 
Minister, Rev. George Batchelor. esidence, 
24 Wisconsin st. 


HIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Cor. Monroe and Laflin sts. 


| 
| 


' 


' 
' 


Minister, Rev. James Vila Blake.—Residence, | 


208% Warren ave. 


Sunday, May 10, the pastor, J. V. Blake, will | 
preach at 10:45 morning; subject, The Western | 


Conference. Sunday-school at 9:15 morning. 
The Literary Club, on Tuesday evening, May 
12, at 8 o’clock; subject, Present Art in the 
United States,—in four papers: 
Architecture—by Mrs. Bullock. 
Pictorial Art—by Miss Webster. 
Sculpture—by Miss Lord. 
Music—by Miss Perkins. 


— a ——— — 


A LL SOULS CHURCH. 
In Oakland Hall, corner Oakwood Boulevard 


and Ellis ave. 
Residence, 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, minister. 
~™Ol, Thirty-seventh street. Services 10:45 a.M.; 
Sunday school, 9:30 A.m. 


NHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


Cor. Michigan ave. and Twenty-third st. 

Minister, Rev. David Utter.— Residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. 

Sunday, May 10,sermon by the pastor upon 
‘Our Cause in the West.”’ 

On Wednesday, May 13, the closing church 
sociable for the season will be given in the 
church parlors. There will be some readings 
from Shakspere, singing and refreshments. 
All are cordially invited 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE TYPE FROM WHICH THE ADDRESS 
labels of Unity have been printed, was 
destroyed in the recent fire; the papers will, 
therefore, be mailed with written wrappers for 
the next few issues. As the date on the label 
will no longer be present to remind subscribers 
when their subscriptions fall due, it is sug- 
gested that those who are uncertain give UNITY 
the benefit of the doubt and remit the price of 
: 2 > a subscription, which will be duly cred- 


NITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT for May 1 

contains a sermon by Rev. Stopford 

Brooke, of London—subject: *‘ The City of the 

Soul.” Extra copies can be suppé#ied at 5 cents 

—_ v $2.50 per hundred, post-paid. Address 
is office. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Prepares for College. Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established 
in 1869. JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. * 


a 


RUBBER STAMP to print your name, only | 


_ AGENTS WANTED. 
alogue 12cts. —THALMA 
Baltimore, Md. 


BIG PAY coset our Rubber Stamos. Send for 


ig Pay. 120-page Cat- 


- 


M’F’G COMPANY, | 
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“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENTS 


. SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


(No DiscouNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 

A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals ‘‘the glory of a Father;’’ that History 
shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration; that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for all men;”’ that *‘ no other book is so 
grand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
falls.”’ 


No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. 
mons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 


No. 3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, ete. 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, *‘ what Unitarianism is.”’ First, 
a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles. Then several Conference; Bases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then a list 
of publications illustrating the , Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 

No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: “* Shall 
we pray ?”’ *‘ What does Prayer do for us?” 
‘How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust. 


No. 5. The Power of the Bad. By J. V. Blake. 
Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good. 

No. 6. Unitarianism;: Its Story and Its 

Principles. By J. C. Learned. 
First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of Englandand America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 
No. 7. The Growth of Faith. 
mons. 
Of Faith in both its meanings: 


By H. M. Sim- 


By H. M. Sim- 


(1) As the 


IN PREP 


. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. 

In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, ete. 

. 14. The Quiet Moment. 

A little “* Daily Strength’ book, arranged for 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 
cles, or by whoever loves ‘‘a blessing on the 


feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong as that 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson's “ Divinity School Ad- 
dress.”’ 

“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 

in the infinitude of man.’ ‘ The sentiment 

of virtue is the essence of all religion.”’ There 

is no better entrance into Emerson than 

through this Address. It was delivered in 

1838, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 

builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


No. 9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 

(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he “saves”? men. (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 

No. 10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 

Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 

(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 

Practical methods for such work by churches, 

ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 

hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 

Unitarian thought, worship and life,—books, 

tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 

11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set 
to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 

familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 

Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 

a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 

cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 

meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities. ) 

No. 12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and [he- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.”’ (2) “This one religious Faith 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.”’ At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


No. 


’ 


ARATION. 


No. 15. God. ) Each subject treated in 
No. 16. Miracles. ~ extracts from several 
No. 17. The Bible.) writers. 
) A score or two of 
No. 18. Channing. what in each of 
No. 19. Theodore Parker. these, our four 
aie lees - greatest writers, 
No. 20. Emerson, may be called his 
No. 21. Martineau, ‘Gospel pass- 
} ages.’ 


TO FOLLOW. 


“Unity SHORT TRACTS.” 


PusiisHeO By UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


day. 
O'TIT HN RS 
A New SERIES, JUST BEGINNING, 
No. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cents a 


hundred. ) 


Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground, 
(3) Conservative. 


No. 2. A Blessing on the 


Day. 
Gannett. 


(60 cents a hundred. ) 


OTHERS T 


By W. C. 


No. 3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C. G. (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No. 4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo. 5. 
Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 5. Jesus. By S. J. Barrows. 
(30 cents a hundred.) 


O KFOLLOW. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


i35 WABASH AVENUE, CHICACO, 


J. Fenimore Cooper’s Sea 


Tales. Household edition. 
Illustrated. 10 vols. 16mo. 
Comprising: The Pilot, 
The Red Rover, Jack Tier, 
The Two Admirals, Wing 
and Wing, The Sea Lions, 
The Water Witch, Afloat 
and Ashore, Miles Walling- 
ford, The Crater. The 


Retail 
price. 


eer or ee ok 


George Eliot’s Complete 


Works. Printed from new 
plates, long primer type, 
uniform with the Lovell 
editions of Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Waverley. The 
only complete American 
edition. 8 vols., large 
12mo, cloth, black and 
Comprising Adam 
Romola, Middle- 
march, 2 vols., Felix Holt, 
Mill on the Floss, Daniel 
Deronda, 2 vols., Silas 
Marner, Theophrastus 
Gs. We es ns ce cee ck. 


gold. 
Bede, 


George Macdonald’s Nov- 


els. With illustrations on 
wood and steel. Being the 
first collected uniform 
edition of this Author’s 
writing. 21 volumes, 
12mo, comprising: Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood, 
The Seaboard Parish, a 
seuel to Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood; Guild 
Court, a London Story; 
Alec Forbes of Howglen, 
Robert Falconer, The 
Vicar’s Daughter, Paul 
Faber, Surgeon; Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate; Wil- 
frid Cumbermede, Sir 
Gibbie, St. George and St. 


1.00 


10.00 


UNITY. 


99 


Offer for Thirty days the following books at the extremely low prices named, for cash with order 


Our Our Our 
net Retail net Retail net 
price. price. price. price. price. 
Michael, The Portent, a Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s 
Story; Phantastes, a Novels. Comprising : 
Faerie Romance for Men Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, 
and Women; David El- Hitherto, Patience Strong’s 
ginbrod, Adela Cathcart, Outings, Sights and In- 
Malcolm, The Marquis of sights, 2 vols., The Guay- 
Lossie, Warlock 0’ Glen- worthys, Boys at Che- 
warlock, Mary Marston, quasset, We Girls, Mother 
Weighed and Wanting, Goose for Grown Folks, 
_ Donald Grant, Stephen Zerub Throop’s Experi- 
£6.50} Archer. Cloth, in box. ment, The Other Girls, 
i en ee eee $31.50 $21.00; Odd or Even, Leslie Gold- 
| Cloth, per volume........ 1.50 1.00|  thwaite’s Life, Real Folks. 
°14 volumes, 12mo. Per 
J. H. Ingraham’s Throne OO a eae re al aa $21.00 $14.00 
| of David. 12mo........ 2.00 1.35) Each volume separately... 1.50 1.05 
| Prince of the House of | 
| David. a 2.00 1.35 | Pansies A book of poems. 
| Pillar of Fire. 12mo..... 2.00 1.35) . By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
| Rie Pe ches diac aens 1.50 1.00 
George Sand’s Mauprat. | 
Pith: cobhacreanananes 1.50 90 | Just How: A key to cook- 
Antoni «6(0G00.........." 3. -90| ' books. By Mrs. Whitney. 
Monsieur Sylvestre. 16mo, 1.50 tl ae ee ee oe 71) 
The Snow Man. i16mo... 1.50 90 
The Miller of Angibault.. 1.50 .90 | Little Women Series. By 
My Sister Jeanne ........ ~ 1.50 90} [Louisa M. Alcott. Includ- 
| ing: Little Women, Little 
475 Mrs. H.B. Stowe’s Novels. Men, Eight Cousins, Rose 
_ Including Agnes of Sor- in Bloom, Under the Lil- 
' rento, Nina Gordon, Pear] acs, Old Fashioned Girl, 
| of Orr's Island, Old Town Hospital Sketches, Jack 
Folks, Minister's Wooing, and Gill. 12mo, gilt, in 
The Mayflower, Sam Law- Wess vases Gants eee et 12.00 8.00 
son’s Fireside Stories. | Each volume separately... 1.50 1.05 
Fee. GEN; .oscc cessed Sn BON 
‘Stories of War. By Ed- 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin....... 200 1.40 | ward Everett Hale. 16mo. 1.00 64 
The set, eight volumes.... 12.00 8.40 | 
Stories of the Sea. i6mo. 1.00 67 
9 
belies -paning a —_- Stories of Adventure. 
plete Works. New, uni- an +00 - 
form and handsome PS RE 04 
ell edition. With 200 ill- 
ustrations. 11 vols. 12mo. Stories of Discovery. 
gaa Pere ree 16.50 7.25] LOMO........... 6 ee eee, 1.00.67 
Vanity Fair...... Pre eee 1.00 42 
The Newcomes.......... 1.50 .60|Stories of Invention. 
History of Pendennis. .... 1.50 SS so ns. dee aeenns 1.00 .67 


yy The above prices are strictly net. 


by mail are especially solicited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


one cent for each two ounces. The postage on an ordinary 16mo book is about ten cents, and other sizes in proportion. 


If books are to be sent by mail, enough should be added to cover postage, at the rate of 


Orders 
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UNITY. 
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A 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur ty, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powder. Sold only tn cans. 

RoyaAL BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall-St., N. Y. 


6HE 
Colegrote Book Go., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


Catalogues of new and standard books 
will be sent to any address without charge. 
Illustrated list of works of American authors 
sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

N. B. The prices quoted in the catalogues 
which we send out are the PusLIsHERS’ RETAIL 
Prices. These, unless marked net, are subject toa 
uniform discount of TWENTY PER CENT. to indi 
vidual buyers. Special terms are offered to the 
trade and to public libraries. Any book in print 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the net price, with 
enough added to cover postage, at the rate of one 
cent for each two ounces. The postage on an ordi- 
nary 16mo, book is about ten cents, and other sizes 
in proportion. Orders by mail are especially solic- 
ited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Liberal books a specialty, our store being the West- 
ern agency for the publications of Gro. H. ELxIs av’ 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


—. BARNES’ . 


— Power Machinery. Com- 
—_ | Eplete outfits for Actual 
Im = Workshop Business, Lathes 


desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 327 Buby St. Rockford, Ill. 


Patent Foot and Steam 


for Wood or Metal. Circular. 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, | 
Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 
etc. Machines on trial if : 


Catarrh 


nally. 


with medication. 


/] Weak lu ngs will not inhale 


power to reach the afflicted parts 


A NEW TREATMENT has been 
=> = discovered which forces or pumps 
—_= ——— Medicated Air into the most re- 


A glance at the 
cut will show the 
impossibility of reaching the dis- 
eases located in the head, by the 
use of Smokes, Douches, Inhalants, 
Snuffs, or medicines taken inter- 


with suff cient 


mote passages of the head or lungs. 


The AIR Medicator and Injector involves a new Curative Principle for the treatment of the diseases of the Respira- . 


tory system; the new principle consists in impregnating Air with the curative properties of medicine; or, in other 
words, in medicating Air and forcing it into the cavities and passages affected. 


Sensible, practical, scientific and certain. 


The Air Medicator and 


Injector can be used at home,is not expensive, and will surely curein 
the most stubborn and painful cases. 

_ T.N. WISE,M.D., Covington, Ky., says: ‘' For the cure of Catarrh, Consumption, Asthma, and all 
diseases of the Head, Th oat or Lungs, the Air Medicator and Injector is invaluable, and with proper 
medication is a certain means of cure. Every physician s/ ould have one in his office; every patient one 


in the home.’ 


Physicians prescribe medicines for use in it. 


For particulars, address 


MEDICATED AIR REMEDY CO., 36 Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Secret of the East: 


The Origin of the Christian Religion 
and the Significance of its 
Rise and Decline, 


By FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 
Published by 7’he Index Association. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


“The work covers a great amount of critical 
and historical ground independently of the 
Buddhistic analogies; itisin fact a vepenen, 
nee Ye outline of Christian history, 
with all the weakness and wickedness merci- 
lessliy dragged into daylight. 
against the Christian Church is a marvelously 
strong one. The superstitions and miseries of 
medizevalism, the woes, tortures, burnings, 
rackings and brutalities accomplished in the 
name of Christianity, are set in blackest array. 
The Nature-worship of the pagan Greeks and 
Romans is set in contrast. Nor is Dr. Oswald 
very generous in admission of improvement in 
contemporary Christianity. 


* * The case 


To him, it is a. 


hurtful supernaturalism, impeding science, | 


diffusing pessimism, promoting dg conde of and 
repressing the physical nature. is book is re- 
markably well written, bril'iantly concise in 
style, and, aside from its special theories, of 
considerable scientific and historic value.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 44 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 


KANKAKEE 


ROUTE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA 


AND THE 
SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and further particulars address J.C, 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Il], 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 

treats every subject with directness and fear- 

less independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 
W.J.POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
Elizebeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. Conway, 
George Jacob Holyoake,C. D B. Mills, W.D. Gun- 
ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
ve C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Mudson 

uttle. 

The Index is a paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


TeRMs: $3.00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston 8*+., 
Boston, Mass. 


— a 


Evolution 2 Religion. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


‘* The Gem of the Addresses ” at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 
Published in tract form by the Free Religious 
Association. Price 5cts.; sent by mail, 6 cts.; 
ten for 35 cts.; oue hundred for 50. Buy it 
for distribution. Address, 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


44 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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WANTED AW 


of sense, energy and respectability for our b 


MAN 


locality,middie-aged pref'd. Salary @35 to 850. 
References exchanged. Gay Bros., 14 Barclay St., N.¥- 


ous 


